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Remarks suggested by the Paris Exhibition. 



1 he great International Exhibition of the year 1867 
is over. — The countless productions of nature and art 
contributed to it are scattered to the four quarters of 
the globe. The halls stand empty and desolate, awai- 
ting but the signal for demolition and destruction. For 
a few months there existed a Microcosm unparallelled 
in the records of History. Millions upon millions have 
been lavished on the gigantic but ephemeral creation; 
and now the question arises, what benefit has accrued 
from all this to the world at large — what benefit may 
it hope hereafter to realize? 

France and her ruler knew perfectly well their 
reasons for calling the Exhibition into being , and for 
carrying it out with the magnificence we have witnessed. 
The political and financial advantages they have gained 
thereby are, for the time, by no means contemptible. 
But the world? has it received any new ideas originated 
by the undertaking — have Education, Humanity, Civili- 
zation received any fresh impulse? Have we gathered 
any new principles, any seeds of knowledge which may 
yield a rich harvest hereafter? 

As in everything great, much difference of opinion 
has been manifested. The Exhibition has been termed 
an imposition, a colossal swindle ; but we confess we have 
never heard that any competent judge has ventured such 
an opinion, much less have we seen the opinion suppor- 
ted by argument, although it cannot be denied that, from 
the mercenary spirit which mingled with its conception, 
and debased its execution, the enterprise has been atten- 
ded with much that is unseemly , and brought to the 
surface much that is venal and fraudulent. 

Still we do not hesitate to answer the above que- 
stions in the affirmative, although the answer may not. 
for some time be corroborated by results. We are aware 
of the influence that former exhibitions exercised on Art- 
Industry, we know that a complete revolution of taste was 
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caused by them, giving rise to entirely new branches, 
viz. Terra-cottas and Enamels, which in the course of 
a few years gave to England a position and importance 
she could never boast before. We do not doubt that 
the last exhibition, which surpassed all others in extent 
and importance, will in like manner be not less pro- 
ductive of immense -results. 

We leave these things however to the future, and 
will only 'examine a few positive lessons which the sight 
and study of the, exhibition have chiefly inculcated, len- 
ding them a willing ear and trying to see in what way 
we may derive profit from them. First of all , let us 
consider the worth of Art-Industry of the present day, 
for without thoroughly knowing the ground on which 
we stand, we cannot decide in what direction we are to 
advance. " : 

Taking the German Section, we are struck by de- 
ficiencies, more impressively revealed here than elsewhere. 
Unfortunately we cannot but openly declare that Ger- 
many has been completely beaten in the department 
of Industi'ial Arts, and that hardly any section in the 
whole vast exhibition was so manifestly deficient in in- 
terest. The utter emptiness of the space allotted to it 
struck every visitor, and was at once the witness and 
the punishment of the fact. Indeed we would rather 
have seen German Art-Industry treading in altogether 
erroneous, but still original paths, than, have found it 
so entirely a desert. • 

What was the cause? The most obvious reason cer- 
tainly is that the creations in this line are altogether fetter- 
ed by French taste. In so far as German Art-Industry 
only copies and imitates, it is easily understood that it is 
void of freshness, ingenuity of invention and expression, 
and becomes necessarily fainter and weaker in effect; indeed 
insipidity and even timidity are its characteristics. The 
few exceptions that seemed in some degree emancipated 
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from the French stamp could nevertheless not conceal 
their want of originality, impulsiveness and vividness, 
and so ranged themselves admirably under the general 
character. Almost the only manufactures, which could 
boast any excellence through independence, novelty and 
not less through the beauty of their workmanship, viz. 
jewellery and silk textures from the Rhine, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Cologne, Crefeld etc. especially for church de- 
corations, were unrepresented in the international com- 
petition; 

If there is an exception to this general character, 
we must look for it in Austrian Germany, for there, 
no doubt, we find a certain degree of intuitive power, a 
delight in a brilliant exterior existence, a sensibility to 
color and form, probably the effect of contact and inter- 
course with southern life and the eastern world. 

Assuredly Austria offers a fruitful soil for imprin- 
ting a new impulse on Modern Taste and Industrial Art, 
and for realizing their reformation and regeneration : 
still this is no reason why Germany itself should not 
set to work without loss of time.. More difficulties may 
have to be overcome, the soil being more sterile, but 
the greater the efforts required, the deeper will they 
strike root in the public mind. 

But let us be open, and honestly confess to oursel- 
ves that not in Germany alone are the Industrial Arts 
labouring under the difficulties just signalised; almost 
all over the civilized world do we find them in the 
same false position, and practised on entirely mistaken 
principles. 

These are two circumstances which tend to make 
this state of things still worse and which would render 
it almost hopeless unless an entire revolution take place 
and desperate efforts be made for improvement. First 
the standard which the art workmanship of most count- 
ries is bent upon imitating is thoroughly bad. French 
taste, as we may perhaps have to explain more fully in 
these pages, and as we must incessantly repeat, is based 
on entirely wrong principles; an all-prevailing fashion, 
and the decline of all Art during the last centuries 
are the causes through which it has acquired and retai- 
ned its powerful sway. 

The superiority of French art workmanship lies in 
the possession of a great number of. Artists who extend 
and practice an hereditary skill and dexterity. The fas- 
cinating charm of their creations consists in mere out- 
ward finery and show, or in an accomplished superficial 
treatment, a manual facility, a genius for arrangement 
and an originality of invention, instead of truthfulness 
of expression, and faultless beauty in structure and form. 
These accomplishments and charms, certainly of great 
value when combined with true Art, are necessarily lost 
in copies and imitations, because they are the exclusive 
speciality of the French artist. The second calamity with 
which the Industrial Arts are afflicted, is a deficiency 
under which the artist, as well as the public has to 
suffer, and which is especially a deplorable tendency of 
the present day. 

Not only are we wanting in inventive power, from 
the exercise of which our long bondage under French 



taste incapacitated us, but we are also without due in- 
terest for such things as taste for sensual intuition, and 
the feeling of delight at the sight of beautiful forms and 
brilliant colors. 

Our educated classes, in their cold sobriety, delight 
only in grey, faint, and blended colors; their drawing- 
rooms are white and grey, relieved at best by gold, for 
■ any required ornament of representation. In order to 
fill up the gaping emptiness, all sorts of decorative ob- 
jects, small and great are collected and set up, but this 
seldom or never arises from a desire to bestow a new 
decorative charm on the room or the surrounding ob- 
jects, and so to heighten the effect of the whole. For 
such decorative attractions and appliances, as far as they 
depend on color, we have neither eye nor feeling. — 
We are entirely ignorant of them both on a large scale, 
in furnishing our dwellings and in a smaller way in more 
subordinate details. 

In proof of this, we may appeal to ladies embroi- 
dery in which we might especially expect to find the 
development of a taste for color and decoration, but 
which even in these points exhibits, the most lamentable 
deficiency. 

This judgement is harsh, but true. We ground our 
assertion on long years of observation in different parts 
of the world, and the Paris Exhibition has fully con- 
firmed our former opinion ; we did not even expect so 
bad a state of things as there met our view. Good pro- 
ductions of some few artists are too unfrequent to con- 
stitute an exception, and even a few rising schools of 
Art, however excellent and worthy of imitation they have 
shown themselves in their development under their ta- 
lented leaders, can only prove our case, for in places 
where they exist, they have not taken root in the public 
mind; and on the other hand, in most cases the great 
and all important department of decorative coloring has 
had to make room for the study of plastic works. 

There is however no difficulty in finding the path 
we must follow. England has already chosen it with 
great success, and it lies open to us also. It was for- 
tunate for the reforming endeavours in England, and is 
beneficial for us , that French taste and French Art- 
Industry are in themselves hollow, insipid and perverted. 
It is here that the English have applied the lever with 
a keen understanding. Had they continued following 
the French, they would have naturally always kept in 
the background, they would not have been able to over- 
take the amazing start their rivals possessed. They 
were obliged first to oppose a new and true taste to the 
old acknowledged bad one, and then to convert the world — 
perhaps the hardest part of the task. To the arbitrary 
caprice of the French they opposed conventional strict- 
ness of style, to frivolity principles, to outward show 
and puppetlike attire the dignity innate to Art. In 
order not to be led astray or to permit the ascendancy 
of what ought to be secondary , they kept constantly 
before their eyes • the goal they endeavoured to reach. 
The exhibition showed that wherever the object was taken 
up and pursued with strict consistency, as in paper han- 
gings, carpets, porcelain, terra cottas and upholstery, but 



above all in works of crystal, the English either surpas- 
sed, or after traversing the wide distance which had 
separated them, equalled the French. Where however 
they allowed themselves to remain subjected to French 
fashion, especially in works of gold, silver and jewellery, 
there they remained far behind their models. 

No judgement however could be formed how far 
these novelties had taken hold of the public mind in 
England; for until they have taken root there any per- 
manent recognition of them must be a matter of doubt. 
The general aspect of the English Exhibition tended per- 
haps to make the state of things in this respect appear 
better than it really was. We are aware indeed that 
the efforts which the patrons of art in England, sup- 
ported by the government, have made to act upon the 
public mind are of the most manifold kinds; that Mu- 
seums and other Institutions, general Instruction in Dra- 
wing, Public Lectures and Popular Literature, are con- 
stantly extending their influence. We know too that this 
influence is gradually gaining ground every day and that 
its ultimate result cannot be doubtful. The present state 
of the case and the path we have to follow are thus 
clearly marked out for us: in the first place we must, 
and that immediately, emancipate ourselves from French 
taste. We- must no longer alkjw ourselves to look with 
slavish admiration on Paris. — We must not, as hitherto, 
regard whatever comes from thence as faultless in beauty 
and unexeptionable in taste, without exercising our own 
reflection and judgement, but rather look upon it with 
the persuasion that much which comes from thence is 
faulty. We allow that French works of Art-Industry, 
are very much better than our own, but still they are 
not absolutely good, only relatively so. 

This emancipation from French taste involves a great 
task, a great work: it involves the creation and education 
of a new and genuine school of Art; that which we now 
possess is not sufficiently rich in talent and productive 
power, and is far from being numerous enough to make 
this great step ; for the task is , not only to create in 
exchange something different, something beautiful and 
perfect, but also to fill up the existing vacancy. To 
form such a class of art-workmen, it would be necessary 
for all the newly established, and all the older and 
smaller Academies of Arts, to be at once transformed 
into schools for Artistic and Industrial Education; the 
former having already brought picture-painting to a state 



of supply far exceeding the demand to the great dis- 
advantage both of Art, and its followers. New schools 
of Art would have to be erected in those districts or 
towns which are the seats of industry and commerce, or 
which have become places of importance on account of 
their wealth and population. But this is far from all; 
the creation of a class of art - workmen is only one 
half of the task. As we have already said, all such 
endeavours will be of no avail, unless the public be won 
over to share the same taste, and imbued with a love 
for the Beautiful, and with a true sense and appreciation 
of form and color, 

For this reason, instruction in drawing cannot be 
too widely extended. — It is quite wrong to imagine 
that drawing is only essential to the professional artist 
or art-workman; it is necessary for instance for dealers 
in all objects in which beauty or taste is in question, 
that they may no longer from sheer ignorance, as now 
happens in every shop, proclaim as beautiful and taste- 
ful what in reality is ugly and perverted, and thus cor- 
rupt the public taste. But above all, drawing should 
be looked on as the basis of a true appreciation of 
beautiful forms, and as an indispensable ingredient in 
general education, and therefore an obligatory part of 
instruction for youth. For the aesthetic education of 
the public, there would be required first of all the esta- 
blishment of Museums of Art and Art-Industry in as 
many small places as possible. The available means which 
now exist for multiplying copies lessen the cost, and 
add to the feasibility, and by combining them with am- 
bulatory or regularly repeated exhibitions and lectures 
of easy and liberal access , adding to them if possible, 
libraries and public reading rooms, they might become 
popular, attractive, instructive and useful to the public, 
as well as to artists. 

The beneficial results of these endeavours, though 
intended primarily for the improvement of the Industrial 
Arts, would be felt by the public at large. They would 
extend and heighten knowledge and culture, enriching 
the many in a way which till now has only been open 
to the few, and by expanding and refining a taste for 
the Beautiful they would enhance the enjoyments offered 
by the world around, and embellish a life which, alas, 
too often appears scarcely worth the troubles and an- 
xieties that attend upon it. 



